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WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY? 

By Dr. F. STUART CHAPIN 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY IN SMITH COLLEGE 

IN the public library you find grouped under " Sociology " 
such a bewildering variety of books that the name sociolgy 
seems to be a vague term quite devoid of definite content and 
without specific limitation. Books on economics, social psychol- 
ogy, penology, anthropology, philanthropy and the like, are 
promiscuously corralled together. Some writers on sociology 
have maintained that sociology is the great synthetic social 
science which, by combining the generalizations of the special 
social sciences, economics, politics, ethics and philanthropy, ar- 
rives at a scientific reality quite different from the particular 
elements entering into the combination, and by this reason 
alone, worthy of an independent and dignified place in the hier- 
archy of sciences. This has prompted the critic to say that then 
sociology is " a little bit of everything and nothing at all." 

On the other hand, sociology may mean to the graduate stu- 
dent at the university such a definite thing as that body of prin- 
ciples which govern the evolution of society from primitive 
forms to its highly complex modern form. To the social worker, 
sociology may mean the very definite body of scientific knowl- 
edge involved in successful social legislation or case work. 

Is it hopeless to unravel the tangled skein ? I think not. 

Scientific progress in sociological writing, on the one hand, 
and in concrete practical achievement, on the other, has been so 
rapid of late years, that there has tended to develop an entirely 
natural but a very deplorable misunderstanding between the 
writer-teacher group and the practical social workers. This 
situation may be readily understood by a moment's consid- 
eration of a few relevant, though often neglected facts. 

In the first place, it should be recognized that certain over- 
academic and superficial writers have brought the serious scien- 
tific group of writer-teachers into disrepute among many prac- 
tical workers. But it is equally true that a small element of 
self -advertising " uplifters " has brought the social worker 
group into disrepute among many of the writer-teacher group. 

Now a careful examination of the best work of the writer- 
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teacher group represented by Franklin H. Giddings, Lester F. 
Ward, William G. Sumner, Edward A. Ross, Charles H. Cooley 
and Charles A. Ellwood, to mention a few by name, shows that 
the common subject-matter of their writings is those massed 
and correlated psychic elements variously known as social cus- 
toms, standards, traditions, institutions, fashions, conventions, 
folkways and mores. All of the profound theoretical, evolu- 
tionary and historical studies of these writers, however academic 
they may seem to the practical-eyed social worker, are but sci- 
entific efforts to discover, formulate and define those principles 
which govern the origin, growth and evolution of our modern 
social customs, standards and institutions. 

Similarly, a careful examination and evaluation of the work 
of the practical group of social workers, however foreign it 
may appear to the interests of the others, reveals the fact that 
the common end of all their efforts is to restore normal stand- 
ards, to encourage helpful traditions, and to preserve and up- 
build normal social institutions. They restore to normal stand- 
ards the flood-stricken community. They rehabilitate the dis- 
organized family. 

Thus it is seen that the two groups, of students and of work- 
ers, are really laboring in the same field, upon a common sub- 
ject-matter. This fact has received tacit recognition in such 
recent sociological books as Blackmar and Gillin's, " Outlines of 
Sociology," and in Hayes's " Introduction to the Study of Sociol- 
ogy," and by the establishment at Western Reserve University 
of a school of applied social science. But it should be given an 
immediate, more general and cordial recognition on the part of 
both the writer-teacher group and the social-worker group. 
In proportion as this is done, the discoveries of the two groups 
of scientists will become gradually articulated into that body of 
tested scientific principle which is so much needed to 'solve the 
pressing problems of our democratic social order. 

But have we answered the question, what is sociology? 
Having cleared the air of misunderstanding and discovered 
the common ground of interest, let us proceed to answer the 
question directly. 

Says Professor E. C. Hayes, "The problem phenomena of 
sociology are of one clear and distinct class, as much so as those 
of the best established sciences," and he continues, " Sociology 
must deal with massed and correlated psychic elements, and 
with environmental factors of every kind by which social cus- 
toms and institutions are effectively conditioned." Now it will 
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be admitted that the special social sciences of politics and eco- 
nomics, as well as the science of psychology, do not treat the 
phenomena of social customs, standards and institutions as 
their chief subject-matter. Indeed, these sciences treat such 
social phenomena, if at all, only as incidental to the special sub- 
ject-matter of each. Thus there have been left over the impor- 
tant residual problems of the origin and growth of social cus- 
toms, standards and institutions, and these problems have be- 
come the special field of a legitimate and independent science — 
sociology. 

The science of sociology, like some other sciences, may be 
divided into two branches: pure sociology, that is, theoretical 
and historical sociology (sometimes styled " scientific sociol- 
ogy," but erroneously so designatd if the term implies that the 
other branch is not scientific) ; and applied sociology, variously 
called social pathology, or social economy, or social legislation 
and social work. 

Pure sociology is concerned with the laws that govern the 
origin, growth and evolution of social customs, standards and 
institutions. It analyzes social phenomena into its elements 
and seeks to explain the relative importance of such condition- 
ing phenomena as biologic (for example, are the standards of 
one race low because of native inferiority?), geographic (or, 
are the standards low because of paucity of natural resources 
or isolation?), technic (or, are the standards low because of 
perverted attempts to control nature or to interfere with na- 
tural processes?), and social (or, are standards low because it 
is a young race and lacks length of social experience?). Thus 
in so far as pure sociology throws new light on old problems by 
assembling the data of biology, geography, psychology and an- 
thropology, it is synthetic; in so far as it assembles statistical 
data and discloses new and unsuspected relations, it is in- 
ductive. 

Applied sociology studies the causes that force human beings 
individually and collectively to live below those " normal " stand- 
ards of living which are exemplified in the prevailing customs, 
traditions and institutions of the time (as analyzed and defined 
by pure sociology) . Thus it studies the causes of poverty and 
dependence, the causes of crime, and the social causes of sickness 
and disease. But applied sociology also endeavors to discover the 
principles (and here it should borrow from pure sociology), 
and to develop the technique, which, when applied, will either 
prevent the recurrence of socially pathological conditions, or at 
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least relieve the abnormal situation. For example, the prin- 
ciples of case work applied to family rehabilitation; the indi- 
vidualization of punishment to secure reformation ; and the in- 
troduction of investigation, follow-up work and ideals of res- 
toration to self-support, into the practise of poor-relief. 

Briefly stated, pure sociology traces and defines normal 
human tendencies and standards; applied sociology endeavors 
to preserve and re-establish them. 

We may therefore define sociology as the science of the 
origin, growth and evolution of social customs, standards and 
institutions. It analyzes and defines them, and studies the 
causes that tend to force people below normal standards, thus 
showing us how to prevent recurrent lapses from these norms, 
as well as to relieve abnormal conditions. 



